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ABSTRACT 



The Southwestern Cooperative Educational 
Laboratory's Communication Arts Program for American Indian and 
Mexican American youngsters age 3 through 9 outlines a day which 
consists of experiences that develop the child's oral language 
capacity and reading and writing skills in English. The basic plan 
rests on an installation strategy that assumes and prescribes roles 
for teachers, teacher aides, parents, and administrators — emphasizing 
their roles as change agents while stressing a need for a 
comprehnsive training program. The child is defined as the primary 
client and the teacher, teacher aide, parent, and administrator ar'? 
.secondary clients who surround and screen the child during the 
ednca xional process. Tne entire secondary-client population is 
considered the key to increasing the child's probability of success 
in school. The child's problem in school is seen as falling into 3 
broad areas: academic performance, interpersonal relationships, and 
intercultural ability. Outcomes are specified for each area for the 
child and for each class of secondary client. One set of curriculum 
and installation products is specified for the entire Communication 
Arts Program. Paradigmatic schedules are provided to demonstrate how 
these products integrate in the various formats of the program. 
Included is a schematic relationship showing activities, components, 
products, and the schedule for development of the program. Estimates 
of the annual costs for the various activities are also provided. 
(Author/JH) 
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The attached Basic Program Plan for a Communication Arts 
Program is submitted to the Office of Education in fulfillment 
of the scope of work Item II, b.l, Model II Communication Arts 
to complete the general formulation or design of the Laboratory's 
total language arts program. 
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.ABSTRACT 



The Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory's Communicai >n 
Arts Program outlines a completely reconstituted day both for preschool 
a^d for those youngsters in school through the age of nine. This day call- 
:nto play experiences that develop the child's oral language capacitv, and 
builds into this capacity additional (English) reading and writing skills. 

The Basic Program Plan rests on. an installation strategy that assumes (and 
[ escribes) roles for teachers, teacher aides, parents, and ac linis trator s . 
It emphasizes their roles as change agents while stressing a need for a 
comprehensive training program. 

This plan states the needs and defines the child as a primary client 
and the teacher, teacher aide, parent, administrator as secondary clients. 

It shows that these latter clients surround and screen the child during the 
educational process. The entire secondary client and population is con- 
sidered the key to increasing the child's probability of success in the 
school. Their wholehearted support is necessary if any educational program 
is to succeed. 

The child’s problem in school is seen as falling into three broad areas, 

?) the child's academic performance; 2) the child's interpersonal relation- 
ships; 3) the child's inter cultural ability. Outcomes are specified for the 
child under these broad areas. Further, outcomes are specified for each 
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class of secondary client. However, the outcomes for secondary clients 
are stated in terms that apply to the child‘s performance and contribute to 
providing him with the skills needed in each appropriate area. 

A realistic strategy to accomplish these outcomes, in each case a 
curriculum item or product, is accompanied by a companion installation 
strategy. Occasionally, a facet of installation will be in a stage of development 
differing from the associated curriculum package. Therefore, a variety of 
installation strategies can be attempted utilizing curriculum products avail- 
able on the shelf or at some stage of development as appropriate. These 
curriculum products are an essential vehicle to test a proposed installation 
proces s . 

One set cf curriculum and installation produces is specified for the 
entire Communication Arts Program. These products provide an upgraded 
curriculum structure from preschool to age nine. Paradigmatic schedules 
for a ' day 11 are provided to demonstrate how these products integrate in 
the various formats of the Communication Arts Program. Included is a 
schematic relationship s howing activities , components, and products as 
well as the schedule for development. Estimates of the annual ccst for the 
various activities also are provided. 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE PROBLEM 
L INTRODUCTION 

Studies of the educational achievement of certain Southwest 
minority groups support the argument that the public schools do not 
deal effectively with the educational needs of this population* As 
U. S. Commissioner of Education James Allen stated in October, 
1969, "The vast educational system in the United States, while pro- 
ductive for the majority of our population, has failed and continues 
to fail a substantial proportion* The most conspicuous among these 
whom it fails are those who suffer from . * ♦ physical and mental 
handicaps, discrimination, poverty, and other environmental defi- 
ciencies. For these the principle of the equality of educational 
opportunity has little meaning. 11 

The Commissioner proposed three broad goals for the Office of 
Education, one of which is most appropriate for the Southwestern 
Cooperative Educational Laboratory- - n The elimination of failures 
with respect to the education of the disadvantaged," He added that, 
"Fundamental * * * is the achievement of the Right to Read goal 
established as a target for the 1970's." 
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The failure of the disadvantaged to achieve in public schools is 
well documented. The educationally neglected are the children whom 
the schools have failed. Ethnic leaders assert that the schools have 
failed to teach their children. Their feeling was strongly expressed 
in a conference, held at SWCEL in May, 1968, and reported in a pub- 
lication, Ethnics on Education . ^ Ralph Keen, representing the 
Cherokee Nation, summarized the feelings of the others when he 
said, n The Cherokee Nation is unable to shape, form, or influence 
education of its youngsters. I, for example, do not feel I can in any 
way influence the education of Cherokee youngsters. In fact, this 
powerlessness is the reason I am here. M 

Mrs, June Shagaloff, representing the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, added, M We are very concerned 
.about the quality of education being afforded Negro studentr in the 
curricula textbooks. We are concerned about the exclusion of the 
Negro from American history. M 

This feeling of being excluded from and by the schools appears 
pervasive. These ethnic leaders asserted that many minorities are 
excluded from opportunity; from participating in decisions; from 
power; from sharing economically; from participating socially; from 
participating in the attack on their own problems; from the larger 
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society; from succeeding; when mi school, from academic pursuit,;; 
from college preparatory programs; from the school itself; and 
from equality. The conferees thu3 characterized their people as 
excluded somehow from sharing in the "American Dream. 11 They 
asserted that the schools also exclude their chiluren, perpetuating 
the feeling and the problem. This feeling expressed by these 
groups --that they are an ’'excluded population” - -has led SWCEL to 
refer to their offspring as "excluded children’ 1 describing them as" 
from a population that is, or at least feels, excluded. The term 
"excluded,” as used by the Laboratory and expressed by the ethnic 
leaders, could be analogous to "disadvantaged,” at least from a 
middle-majority point of view. 

The extent of educational disadvantage experienced by Mexican 
American and American Indian children, the major portion of 
SWCEL's "community of concern,” was clearly pointed up in a 

7 

report entitled, Equality of Educational Opportunity , OE-38001, to 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, and submitted to the President 
and the Congress on July 2, 1966. It showed that the Southwestern 
disadvantaged child faces an almost impossible struggle as a first- 
year pupil in a middle-class school. Typically, he enters school 
with a lack of English and school oriented experiences, and the 
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school does little or nothing to alleviate these deprivations or to 

3 4 5 

accommodate him. Bass, Zintz, and Smith insist that many 

Indian and Spanish speaking pupils have insufficient knowledge of 

English for negotiation of the system as we know it. 

\~alue differences provide a major source of conflict for the 

"excluded child" in school. Each group in SWCEL’s Intended 

Client Population (ICP) holds values differing in type and degree. 

In Education Across Cultures , Zintz compares Anglo and Pueblo 

differences and Anglo and Spanish American differences 

and reports that the greatest need for teachers of Indian children is 

to understand the child’s background. ^ "The teaching of the family, 

the school and the church in the American culture have not prepared 

most teachers for these Indian children. Social distance between the 

7 

Indian pupil and middle-class teacher is an immense one." 

SWCEL perceives these conflicts and deprivations as part of 
the cause and perpetuation of failure in school of the "excluded child . " 
The foregoing views are subs tantiated by SWCEL and its cooperating 
agencies. E cperience supports the previously stated definition and des- 
cription of the problem, and the conclusion that a major problem of 
the excluded child is a deficiency in communication skills. Further, 
experience dictates the proposal that communication arts be the 
program focus of the main effort to alleviate and prevent me deficits. 

4 
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Communication arts includes basic communication skills of standard 
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language arts prog rams - -lis tening , speaking, reading, and writing. 
However, the term communication arts implies attention to areas not 
ordinarily reflected in a traditional language arts program, such as the 
full range of communication channels important to human relations . ^ ^ 

This includes consideration of the student's cultural attributes and 
his parents, increasing his motivation for educational achievement 
and developing his self - concept. 

The Communications Arts Program outline in this Basic Program 
Pl&n differs from other such programs. While it establishes skills in 
listening, speaking, reading and writing, the program is so structured 
that the content of all of these elements are child selected in contrast 
to more conventional programs that mandate all content. This element 
of control by the child insures that the content w 5 ll be relevant and 
appropriate with respect to cultural, anthropoligical , linquistic and 
experiential coverage. Because it is the child who establishes the 
particulars of content, the program can be considered to be self- 
validating if the teacher's reaction can be successfully structured. 

This program will also emphasize development of varied interactions, 
both silent and spoken, between teacher and pupil, and pupil and 
pupil, to elicit self-confidence, receptivity, appreciation atid awareness, 
orientation to learning, and mutual valuing of each other's culture. 

It may be proper* here' to support the foregoing with a 
resume of how some of SWCEL's work supports these con- 
tentions. Human relationships are a significant 
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aspect in all educational problems. Improvement in such 
relationships can be structured. SWCEL has accomplished 
this in a field test of elements of its program. Specifically; 
the current SWCEL Oxal Language Program (OLP Mark I) 
dictates, and supervisory directions check the presence of a 
high rate of interaction, reinforcement, verbal and non- 
verbal (touching, if appropriate), suitable gestures and body 
signals, talk by the child (to the teacher, to other children 
and to and through puppets); that the teacher attend to the 
individual child; and that the child attend the teacher and 
other children. If the teacher follows the prescribed instruc- 
tional 'methods , the experience proves successful for the pupil 
and teacher. Success grows from success and OLP contributes 
to the complete Communication -A rts Program. The child 
has gained increased skill in listening and speaking as well as 
developing a wider, fuller set of interaction patterns. 

Directions for the OLP require that the teacher utilize 
small group instruction. The Optimum number of pupils is 
specified as less than 10. Interaction is specified through 
instructions to the teacher and in the lesson material. The 
occasions within each lesson for reaction by the pupil and teacher 
are structured through a series of cycles wherein the teacher 
is required to interact with each individual pupil* Recommenda- 
tions are made with respect to the physical arrangement of 
the teacher and children maximizing the possibility of developing 
a setting of closeness and a high degree of rapport. It is 
assumed that when the children respond to the teacher, the teacher’, 
in turn, will respond to the class* Such structuring of teacher-pupil 
relationships has shown tremendous promise in OLP field tests. 
Methodology for applying similar techniques will be developed for 
the other Communication -Arts Program components. 

This, as in the SWCEL Oral Language Program, all of 
the elements of a communication arts program must make 
their contribution; a complete program will certainly result 
in increased achievement in the standard elements of language 
arts, and concomitantly enhance human relationships through 
increased facility in communication* 
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j.. INTENDED CLIENT POPULATION 

A communication arts program, as defined earlier, assumes 
a client population consisting of children who, - one reason or 
another, are excluded from full communication with the school and 
who will, if experience holds, suffer increasing frustration through- 
out their school experience. Estimates show that there are approxi- 
mately four million Mexican Americans^ and just under one million 
Indians 12 living in the United States. Approximately three million 
Mexican Americans 12 and four hundred thousand Indians 14 both urban 
and rural reside west of the Mississippi, especially in Southwestern 
and bordering states • 

SWCEL's programs focus attention on children ages three to nine. 
Before age three, ^ large numbers of children are not mobile enough 
to attend any type of educational institutions, and at approximately 
age ".ine 1 ^ a significant stage of development has been reached. 1 ^ 
SWCEL believes that even powerful programs will have diminished 

impact unless a follow-through program is maintained over a span of 

. 18,19 

several years. 

This client population numbers roughly nine hundred thousand. 
More than one and a half million Mexican Americans and Indians in 
the Southwest are of a school age 20 and a number equal to 50 percent 
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of those children represents the three-to-nine age bracket. This 
figure is extrapolated from the i960 census state population totals, 
and assumes that 1/20 of the relevant totals ^re in the client age 
bracket and socioeconomic status. 

Children in this population typically come from a home envi- 
ronment with (1) inadequate or uncer.tain income, (2) few experiences 
directly related to the standard school culture, (3) disparity between 
his repertoire of communication skills and those required by the 
educational system, and (4) lower expectation for successful school 
experiences. He often is unaccustomed to the ways of the dominant 
school culture and is hence ’'excluded 11 from a full range of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Therefore, it is assumed that the client child will encounter 
frequent discrepancies between his perception of school and the 
school’s perception of the successful child in communication skills 
(e.g., many schools insist upon "standard American English”). 

The parameters of the client population are fluid. Firstly, the 
use of English is more prevalent today among the formerly non- 
English speaking populations than 40 years ago. Commercial tele- 
vision is only one of several contributors to this change. Conse- 
quently, SWCEL expects *hat some dominant characteristics of the 
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client population will change over time. This can occur in direc- 
tions that reduce feelings of exclusion, and can be caused by forces 
both from within and without the educational establishment. 

Secondly, without a reversal in the birth rate, and even though 
people will exit, the SWCEL's client population will greatly increase 
in the years ahead. For example, the present growth per year of 

the Indian population on reservations is 3.3 percent. This is three 

2l 

times the rate of the increase of the national population. 

Thirdly, SWCEL programs already have extended into states 
other than those of its original geographic boundaries and SWCEL’s 
Governing Board has stated that the Laboratory must be prepared to 
take its programs ’’where the needs are,” Geographic boundaries 
selected for computation of the client population (1) contain a large 
percentage of the. client, (2) place SWCEL centrally in this region, 

(3) acknowledge fiscal limitations which dictate a wise stewardship 
in attempts to plan for and serve the largest, nearest number, and 

(4) establish limits for planning even though responsibilities exist 
beyond regional and geographic boundaries. 

To ensure that the client children within the primary geographic 
service area and those outside it receive the full impact of the 
Laboratory^ Communication Arts Program, it is necessary to 
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consider a peripheral cushion of individuals involved in the educa- 
tional process. The client population cannot be limited to the chil- 
dren exclus ively because they cannot be treated in isolation from 
their environment, and particularly from the significant adalts in the 
peripheral cushion. Hence, the Laboratory defines a secondary 
client population consisting of those persons who encounter the 
child, influence his education, and who must be change agents if the 
child is to receive full benefit from the Laboratory's programs. 

This concept of primary client population (the excluded child) 
and the secondary client population (the school administrators, 
teachers, teacher aides, and parents) is represented in the following 
diagram. 
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A brief description of the secondary clientele follows; 



1. A large majority of Southwestern teachers and adminis- 
trators are Anglo and very few have been adequately 

Z Z 

trained to work with the primary client. Teacher 

training institutions have failed to produce educators 

sensitive to the cultural and linguistic characteristics, 

the communication deficits, and the remedial require - 

2 3 

ments of the primary client. 

2. Parents in the secondary client population generally 
can be described as having had little formal education, 
many times speak a language other than English, do npt 
speak English, work as laborers or in service trades, 
with an annual income of $3,000. or less. ^ 

The entire secondary client population is the key to the problem. 
Teachers need to understand culturally relevant strategies and 
materials with special emphasis on the affective dimensiqnfl of 
the teaching-learning process. Such teacher training might not be 
viable if administrators, the decision makers, are not also* included in 
the client population. The wholehearted support of these groups is 
absolutely necessary if any educational program is to succeed. 

They can truly cushion or screen the child from any program. 



Therefore, they logically become members of the secondary client 
population and are afforded the opportunity to become change agents. 

Trained teacher aides can be instrumental in helping teachers 
individualize instruction and understand and employ more culturally 
relevant instructional strategies. Teacher aides can often be members 
of the excluded population. 

Fare'nts are included as members of the secondary client population 
because their understanding and active support of educational objectives 
will have a profound effect on school readiness. This is beirg demon- 
strated in an ongoing study conducted by Maya Pines c.t Harvard 
University* ^ 

In this complex of client populations it should be pointed put 
that commonalities of needs exceed the differences between the various 

t * 

populations. Not all of the components of SWCEUs communication, 
program will address the entire primary and secondary populations. 
Specific components of the program will be directed at sub-sets 
within these primary and secondary client populations, However# 
the terminal goals of the Communication Arts Program will be rele- 
client population. 
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vant to the entire 
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III. THE PRIMARY POPULATION 



The problem, as it relates to the child, is threefold: (1) his 

performance in the educational setting, (2) his relation to self and 
others, and (3) h : t negotiation of an inter cultural situation. There 
is overlapping among tile areas, but they do serve to narrow the 
focus to probable causes of pupil failure. 

The Child 1 s . A cademic Pe rformanc o 

The excluded child frequently is unable to communicate as v/ell 
in English as is another American child of the same age from the 
middle majority* He may enter school knowing his mother tongue 
which could be Spanish, Navajo, Tewa or any of the many other 
Amerindian languages. Instruction in school is in English, and the 
books are written tor Anglo children of the middle majority* English 
repertoires are not matched to the demands of this instruction. His 
troubles begin the first day of school. 

Further, many of these children may exhibit or attain "satis - 
fc.ctory 11 fluency in English in the primary grades* Sometimes silence 
is taken as a sign of comprehension and fluency is assumed; or the 
child* s ability to respond to and follow adequately the minimal lan- 
guage demands of the classroom is deemed to indicate that he has a 
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fluent command of English. Often this apparent proficiency is 
actually only sufficient to negotiate the claSsropm day. This mis^ 
leads the teacher. He overestimates the child’s ability and, there- 
fore, judges that the child is ready to proceed to reading. The 
school ignores the fact that listening, speaking, and understanding 
are essential to further conceptual growth. When these children 
have to sit in their seats a major portion of the day, silent, listening 
to the teacher, and doing assigned seatwork, they have little oppor- 
tunity for growth in language and necessary related skills. They 
have not been taught how to categorize, to generalize, to synthesize, 
to evaluate their knowledge, so they are not ready for formal reading 
instruction as early as is the non-excluded child. This inability of 
excluded children to successfully undertake reading may be attributed 
to their deficiency in appropriate entry skills. In summary, often 
children who appear to possess adequate language comprehension 
and formulation are, when diagnosed, shown to lack sufficient lan- 
guage capacity to support entry into formal reading. 

"7 A 9 n o o 

Coleman, Zintz, 1 and Bass 6 report that even after instruc- 
tion in conventional programs these children are unable to read well 
in English, and their mean reading ability is lower than the middle 
majority's. In addition, the middle-majority scores appear normally 
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distributed about their mean, but the scores for the excluded child 



are skewed toward the lower end of the distribution indicating a sort 
of "compounded** deficit in reading skill. 

The Child 1 s Interpersonal Relationships 

School entry may precipitate difficulties for any child. An 
excluded' child faces a conflict to the extent that he cannot identify 
with the school and his familial background at the same time. He 
may be asked to relate to people one way in school and another way 
at home. He needs to understand that both ways are acceptable. 

Usually an excluded child is faced with an unfavorable compari- 
son between the material wealth of his parents and that of his teachers 
and others. This may lead the child to lose respect for his parents 
because they do not seem to be materially successful. The child 
needs the emotional support offered by his family and must realize 
that the values and traditions of his background are worth much, even 
though les^ well advertised than color TVs, new automobDes, etc. 

Ab the child is learning about, and being immersed in, a new culture, 
membership in his own culture is usually not supported. In fact his 
owl ulture is. often downgraded; this important source of emotional 
growth is lost. 
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The result is that the child leaves school inadequately prepared 
to meet a world that he feels is against him. His own attitude, 
partially developed in school, then acts as his worst enemy. 

The Child^ Intercultural Ability 

When the child enters school, he enters an alien culture without 
the comforting support of his parents. Teachers are among the first 
members of this alien, culture with whom the child must deal. Often, 
the teachers and school administrators know less about his culture 
than he knows about theirs. 

The members of this culture communicate in ways unfamiliar to 
the child. The do not always show approval or affection in a consis- 
tent manner, and often confuse and frighten the child when they do 

2 9 

not mean to. Havighurst and others 7 report that lack of communica- 
tion is the greatest px^oblem for the excluded child* The burden of 
accommodating falls almost completely upon the child. He must do 
much more than learn to speak a new language and to read and write 
this new language. He may, depending on the circumstances, have 
to learn a whole set of new expressions and gestures and not merely 
speak if he is to communicate. 

The child in the cross-cultural setting of the schools also needs 
to learn a new set of customs if he is to be accepted# The eating 
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habits, dress, etc. , communicate to the members pf a culture a 



person's position in that culture. This communication needs to be 
mastered by the excluded child as surely as the spoken language. 

While all of this is taking place, one must remember that the 
child’s original communicative system is good and correct in his 
own culture, that one culture is not better than the other, but 
that the child needs to learn about both. Knowledge and appreciation 
of both cultures is required if the child is to succeed in the public 
schools. 
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IV. THE SECON T ~ RY POPULATION 



The secondary population must change in order to help the 
excluded child in School as well as in the greater community of 
which he will become a part. At the very least, this secondary 
population of administrators , teachers, teacher aides and parents 
must not inhibit necessary changes. 

Teachers 

Most teachers are not aware of the problems that school 
presents to the excluded child* Their instructional methods, goals, 
and attitudes often inhibit the development of the child's self-esteem* 
Present teaching practices downgrade the excluded cultures rather 
than respecting their values* The teachers do not diagnose or attempt 
to overcome the child's learning deficiencies. 

Typical cl'as s room ins true ticn, goals, scheduling, and physical 

3 

arrangements have not been adequate or relevant for tht^e children. 
Had they been, these children (who must be presumed to have the 
same normal spread of intellectual abilities found in the dominant 
culture's classrooms) might well have succeeded* The teachers do 
not recognize nor provide ways of closing the experiential gaps 
between the way the pupils come to school and what the school expects 



of them. These children are not equipped for school, and the 
teachers do not help them. 

Educational research shows that the teacher is the paramount 

31 

variable; but in :his instance he is not effective. Many teachers 
are not sympathetic to or understanding of the excluded population. 
The cultural dissonance within the teacher as he encounters the 
excluded child, coupled with the structures imposed by the school, 
create conflicts within him in attempting to inculcate the excluded 
child with the tools necessary for educational success. 

Many teachers, year after year, put children into rows, tel] 
them to be quiet and listen, and force them through the standard 
curriculum designed for the child from the Anglo culture. The 
constant failure of the excluded child has not altered this pattern. 

Teacher Aides 

Teacher aides are an increasingly frequent presence in the 
circle which surrounds the child. They can be extremely valuable 
though this has not always proved to be the case. Aides do not always 
come from the child’s community. Asa result, one of their potential 
contributions - -to serve as a bridge between two cultures - -has not 
always been realized. When the aides come from the excluded 
community, some of the A nglo -ins pired cliches of the n less valuable 
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culture" still cling to them. They may not bring into the classroom 
their culture's heritage and pride which could be used as a logical 
bridge between school and home. Aides often remember their own 
education, the rigid lockstep of earlier educational experiences, and 
do not know why such practices must be changed, nor how to change 
them. 

SWCEL in its teacher-teacher aide companion training program 
has frequently encountered teacher aide attitudes that can be typified 
as, "If I had a difficult time in school, then these children should be 
subjected to the same hardships." 

Frequently, the potential value of teacher aides is not fully 
exploited. Teacher aides are not always 466-d in helping the child 

learn. Their training has been in vain because teachers often do not 

\ 

know how to use them to greater advantage. Teachers and adminis- 
trators often fail to appreciate the support these: aides can provide 
for the excluded child. 

Teachers and teacher aides who responded to the SWCEL role 
perception pretest disclosed that they formerly regarded, the function 
of the teacher aide as primarily custodial (some occasionally included 
minor clerical duties). SWCEL is one of the very few organizations 
implementing joint training of teacher and aide. This strategy has 
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been employed in the Mesa, Arizona, public schools. Approximately 
one-fourth of the aides in that system were trained according to 
SWCEL prescriptions in companionship with their respective teacher. 
Reports disclose the superior performance and utility of aides so 
trained. This district, in adopting a policy of joint training and up- 
graded role perception for teacher aides, conceded that inefficient 
utilization of teacher aides was a problem in Mesa. SWCEL contends 
that it is a similar problem elsewhere. 

Admini3 trator s and Parents 

A child’s education can be affected by administrators and parents. 
Parents are the dominating influence in the child’s preschool years. 
Many educators and child psychologists have indicated the importance 
of this period in the child’s education. The parents of the excluded 
child cannot very well prepare their children to cope with a school 
system that they have not known or were unable themselves to nego- 
tiate. They cannot give the child skills they do not possess. 

The parents seldom, if ever, read to the children or have any 
books in their homes. Therefore, the child does not understand 
about reading and how it can serve him. They cannot prepare him 
socially because they were not socially prepared for school them- 



selves. 



They cannot give the child the necessary values to compete 



in today's schools because they often do not hold the values them- 
selves. These parents need help in preparing their children for 
school, but they also need an understanding, flexible school system 
and administration. If the parents cannot effectively prepare their 
child for today's schools, it is desirable that the educational system 
attempt to accommodate him. The problem is twofold: (1) to 

predict the degree that schools will accommodate the excluded child,, 
and (2) to prepare parents to assist their child to negotiate the 
s chools . 

School administrators faced with the problem of alleviating the 
educational failure of excluded children need special knowledge and 
methods that they do not possess. The. administrator lacks suffi- 
cient knowledge of instructional strategies effective with the children 
he is serving to be able to train or retainer retain his staff. The 
administrator lacks flexibility in encouraging use of different teaching 
methods. The administrator may have to be active in community 
affairs and more active in determining the needs of his students 
because deficiencies may exist that are unique to his school. The 
administrator does not recognize the needs of the community and 
thus fails to meet these needs by adjusting the school's curriculum. ^ 
The administrator must have the support of the community and parents. 



Without such support, most educational programs will not succeed and the 
administrator will not benefit the parent- s chool interaction required 

« o c 

by new viable programs. 
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CHAPTER II 



EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES AND SUCCESS CRITERIA 
I. EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 

Each of the educational outcomes sought in attacking the problem 
outlined in the preceding chapter is shown as a member of one of 
three following constellations: (1) the child's performance in the 

institutional setting (school), (2) the child's relation to self, others, 
or (3) the child's negotiation of an inter cultural situation. 

The focus is on the child, the primary client. If an outcome is 
stated in terms of a secondary client; (e. g. , teachers), it still applies 
to the child's performance, relation, or negotiation. For example, 
the outcome, "Teachers will diagnose their pupils' learning needs," 
is not in itself desired as an isolated outcome. SWCEL materials 
will assist the teacher in this diagnosis. The Laboratory will make pre- 
scriptions for "varying instructional techniques and materials in order 
to appropriately meet the individual needs of the children" (another 
teacher outcome). Such outcomes must contribute to providing the 
excluded child with communication skills needed to function as a 
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learner. 



Although domains may be separated for the Stake of clarity 
and categorization, they are 1 elated. For instance, a child who 
has positive feelings toward himself, his teacher, and his school 
will perform to his capacity. Assignment of outcomes to categories, 
therefore, must occasionally be arbitrary. Appearance of ?n 
asterisk adjacent to an outcome indicates that it falls under one or 
both of the remaining categories. 

The Child 1 s Performance in the Ins titutional Setting 

These outcomes focus upon providing the excluded child with 
the tools for communj :ation needed to function effectively as learners 
in school. 

Upon completing the program the child will: 

function and learn in an environment that utilizes 
a variety of teaching methods and modes 

initiate and direct a progressively increasing 
share of his learning experience 

speak and understand English as well as a com- 
parison group 

like and want to read 

approach, Leach, and maintain level of reading 
facility needed to function in classroom 

maintain academic performance consistent with 
reading ability 
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The teacher will: 



provide individual and small group instruction 

vary instructional techniques and materials to 
appropriately meet the child's individual needs 

diagnose the pupil's learning needs 

evaluate his teaching methods 

entertain realistic and progressive expectations 
about the expressive and receptive English 
repertoires of students 

manipulate the classroom conditions to insure an 
optimal learning environment 

stimulate and maintain the child's interest and 
participation in the instructional process 

The teacher aide will: 

actively supplement individual and small group 
ins truction 

use a variety of instructional strategies 

provide input in diagnos ing the pupil's learning 
needs 

help evaluate and upgrade her own instructional 
processes 

help arrange the classroom to increase the 
student's chances of engaging in appropriate 
behavior 

The parents will: 

prepare the child for school* 

strengthen the child's motivation 
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help the teacher by providing input regarding the 
child's learning needs 

supplement the child's instruction 

The administrator will: 

support and promote the use of a variety of instruc- 
tional strategies and materials, e. g. , through staff 
selection 

evaluate individual and small group instruction 
promote ongoing SWCEL teaching strategies 



The Child' s Relation to Self and Others 

The child's opportunities for successfully negotiating the 
school system depend heavilv upon his attitudes toward school in 
general and his classmates, teacher, and self-image in particular. 
This is especially true of the first-year pupil who still is formulating 
his attitudes toward achievement, interpersonal relations, and his 
self-esteem. Ultimately the combined efforts of the teacher, admin- 
istrator, teacher aide and parents hopefully will shape his behavior 
toward achieving realization of his potential. 

Upon completing the program the child will: 
exhibit a positive attitude toward school 

relate well with teachers, parents, peers, and other 
adults in the classroom 

accept individuality of others 
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The teacher will: 



enjoy hj.s work 

have confidence in and function harmoniously with 
another adult in the classroom 

strengthen the child's positive self-image 

perceive implications of his own values in the 
clas s room* 

The teacher aide will: 

have confidence in and function well with the teacher 
and other adults in the room 

enhance the child's trust of the teacher and other 
adults 

strengthen the child's positive self-image* 

[ 

The parents will: 

enhance the child's trust of the teacher 
strengthen the child's positive self-image 
The administrator will: 

help strengthen the child's positive self-image* 

promote the effective cooperation of adults in the 
clas s room 

The Child' s Nego t iation of ari Inter cultural Situatio n 

These outcomes are directed at the child's general problems 
in standing at the junction of two cultures - -his home and that en- 
countered when he first enters school* 
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A school or district may attempt to make some accommodations 
to the child's problems arising from this junction. Howiver, SWCEL 
predicts that, for tne near future, it is the child who will have to 
adjust to the classroom setting and demands. He must learn to 
negotiate an inter cultural situation which somewhat dictates his 
behavior, determines his level of aspiration, and his life goals. 

The following outcomes show that successful engineering by SWCEL 
will shift this burden to teachers, aides, parents, and administrators 
who will adjust to the child's problems. 

Upon completing the program the child will: 

be able to comfortably choose among varied elements 
of more than one cultural system 

continue to value and enjoy the traditions of his home 
culture 

adjust to values of another culture without maladaptive 
side effects 

accept and respect values differing from his own 
The teacher will: 

accept and respect traditional values of his students 

display little ethnocentricity, especially of the 
linguistic type* 

esteem individuality and patterning in human behavior 

acknowledge and respect the student's unique socio- 
cultural characteristics 
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utilize procedures for increasing student motiva- 
tion that are most relevant for the unique socio- 
cultural population 

The teacher aide will: 

accept and respect values differing from her own 

perceive implications of her values iji the class- 
room 

display little ethnocentricity* (especially of the linguistic type) 

acknowledge and respect the student’s unique socio- 
cultural characteristics 

increase communication between the school and the 
home 

The parents will: 

maintain contact with school* 
function as resource persons 

accept and respect values differing from their own 
appreciate their own values 

build communication between the home and school 
The administrator will: 

discourage ethnocentr icity* (especially of the linguistic type) 
accept and respect values differing from his 
perceive implications of his values for the school 
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acknowledge and respect the student's unique socio- 
cultural characteris tic& 

build communication between the community and the 
school 



TAiJ i£ 1 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BETWEEN 
ANGLO A\ID SPANISH FIRST GRADE PUPILS' SCORE 
ON THE GOODENOUGH DRAW -A M AN INTELLIGENCE TEST 







Analysis of Variance 




Source 


df 


SS 


MS F 


T reatments 


1 


S3 8 


538.0 2.36 


Within 


333 


76,000 


' 23.2 


Total 


334 


76,538 




P > .03 Not 


significant at the .06 level 





General Statistics 




Mean 


Standard Deviation 


ANGLO 


100.74 


15.20 


SPANISH 


08.11 


15.05 
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SUCCESS CRITERIA, EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 



L Success C riteria 

Criterion Number Qne -- Achievement on standard ized tests. 

An analysis of randomly selected school children's test 
scores on nationally standardized tests will disclose scores in a normal 
curve as shown by the dotted line below: 




A similar examination of first year school children of the ex- 
cluded population will disclose a negatively skewed curve with a 
lower mean and a smaller range. The solid line in the figure above 
depicts this skewed curve. It reflects the client children's lower 
school related .achievement as compared to national norms. This 
lower achievement usually is interpreted as accounting for the client 
children's greater dissatisfaction with school and their high droupout 
rate. The skewed curve does not mean that the children cannot achieve. 
SWCEL has administered the Goodenough D raw - A - Man Test (GDAM) 
in what can be described as psychologically comfortable environments. 
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Results disclose a curve of the scores that can be superimposed on 



that of a random sample for all children. In other words, the client 

children's intelligence scores will reveal the same mean, range, and 

distribution as a national random sample. Since the GDAM Test has 

been confirmed as a relatively reliable measure of intelligence for 

young children, these results indicate that the client children have the 

same potential for school achievement and performance on national 

tests as any child in the entire population. SWCEL's test results 

36 

of Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test as given in Table 1 indicate no 

significant difference between Anglo and Spanish surnamed children on 

the GDAM. 
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Merz analyzed the test scores and found no significant dif- 
ference between I. Q. 's of four groups - -A nglo, Negro, Mexican 

American, and Yaqui. This further substantiates the field test data 

3 8 

obtained by SWCEL • 

39 

SWCEL, therefore, concurs with Khatena and Gowan that 
highly intensified and appropriate schooling for this population should 
significantly increase similarities between the client population 
and their peers. This should ultimately reduce the differences between 
groups as measured by standarized tests. Consequently, one basic 
criterion for success in the SWCEL Communication Arts Program will 
be that client children's performances on standardized tests will more 
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closely approximate the norms than ever before. Children in the 
client population, who participate in SWCEL's Commvnication Arts 
Program will obtain higher mean scores on standardised tests, will have 
a greater range of scores, and the distribution of these Scores will 
more closely approximate the normal curve than heretofore. 
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II. Success Criteria 



Criterion Number Two - - Range of audiences , topics , and situations . 

One of the outcomes listed under "the child's performance in the 
institutional setting" .-stated that "the child will speak and understand 
English as well as a reference group." In this outcome statement, 
the mention of English is non-exclusive. That is, this outcome neither 
precludes nor requires the waiver of speaking and understanding well 
any other language. Further, some of the theoretical concepts that 
shape the statement are in principle, though not in detail, applicable 
to any community of speakers. Thus, the outcome might better be 
stated as " . . . will speak and understand /JEnglish7 • • •"> where 
the name of another language could be placed in the brackets. To 
choose English reflects an assessment that for a variety of reasons, 
use of English is and will be associated with keeping open a scope of 
options including educational options, and also reflects the constraint 
of finite resources. 

This outcome statement also portends a subtle and broad interpre- 
tation of "speak and understand. " On one level, "speak and understand" 
invokes two great behavioral repertoires, expressive (productive) 
(controlling) and receptive, (controlled) within either one of which, 
skills of great complexity can be elaborated. From a different per- 
spective, speaking and understanding presume a special human 
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characteristic: to say entirely new thin;; ;, and to comprehend what one 

has never heard before. From a still different standpoint, "speaking" 

(and understanding) represents a set of phenomena which displays intri- 
cate and wide variation. Whether or not one speaks, and what one says 
and why and how he says it, is a complex function of factors which several 
authors in the field of sociolinguistics have attempted to elucidate. In 
particular, some groupings of these factors have been proposed, e.g., 
by Hymes, 40 by Ervin-Tripp 41 . The latter author mentioned, 

1) setting, 2) participants, 3)topic, 4) functions of interaction and, 

5) formal features of communication. This categorization was similar 
in many respects to one of Hymes 1) sender, 2) receiver /i, e« , the 
participants/, 3) a message form /like formal feature's^/ , 4) a channel, 

5) a code, 6) a topic and, 7) setting (scene or situation)* 

While this taxonomy in itself cannot reveal all the insights of a 
comprehensive study of communication from a sociolinguis tic vantage 

point, the taxonomy may be useful in characterizing what it is to be an 

4 7 

effective speaker and understander. Hymes in another article, dis- 
cussed the importance of adequately describing "communicative competence" 
to certain aspects of the education of children in intercultural settings. 

In the case of the problem and the population described in earlier sections 
of the present paper, some of the categories of factors involved in such 
an adequate descri. tion are represented by relatively fixed values. For 
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example, if children arc the primary population, then the "sender”, or 
one of the ” participants " in a speaking encounter is already known to 
be the child. The channel is posited to be auditory-vocal, the code to 
be some form of English, Following this tack, for the scope of a 
Communication Arts Program, it may be practicable to use three some- 
what realigned categories to describe communication skill, viz., 1) audiences, 
2 ) topics, and 3) situations. 

Consider that a way of describing a competent speaker and under- 
stander is that he performs over a range of situations, audiences, and 
topics. His repertoire of skills can then be measured by the extent of 
this range. A child in the Intended Client Population may at the outset 
use English, for example, in a narrower range of situations, with a 
narrower range of audiences, and for a narrower range of topics than is, 

a) characteristic of children who successfully negotiate schools or 

b) is expected by the schools. On the other Hand, children who had 
achieved the outcome of speaking and understanding English could be 
said to have a range of audiences, topics and situations of a specified 
size. That size could be determined originally by reference to some 
comparison group. /To a certain degree, at least theoretically, that 
comparision group might not necessarily consist of English speakers/. 

On.ce established, the "size” of the range, i.e., the specific skills, 
audiences, topics or situations that compose the range, could be 
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independent of the comparison group. 

SWCEL proposes to vise as a criterion for success for the outcome 
’’speak and understand English” just such a specification of a range of 
communication skills. Children whose performance covers the whole 
range will have achieved the criterion. The inventories of audiences, 
situations and topics is being undertaken as part of the design of the 
evaluation of a Communication A rts Program. Likewise, the criterion 
levels for demons trating proficiency with respect to any particular 
audience, topic or situation will need to be established during the 
initial stages of developing the program. 

By way of background, SWCEL has explored the use of this type of 
criterion in earlier program efforts. In the 1968 Integrated Plan Field 
trial, a preliminary study was conducted where increased English 
proficiency among Navajo preschool children was measured. The 
audience was a bilingual adult speaker of Navajo and English. The 
situation was an informal one-to-one interview; the topics were defined 
by the items on a well known preschool behavior inventory. The 
criterion for being judged a speaker of English in those circumstances 
was that the adult, after several items, elected not to change over to 
Navajo, but to continue the interview in English. (The "score” on 
the inventory was irrelevant for this purpose.) Two other examples 
grew out of efforts to build a performance criterion assessment system 
for the OLP. In one, two children are given a content test by a teacher 
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at the same time. In another, a group of children participate in what 
looks like an ordinary lesson, but the activities of the lesson are designed 
to evoke behaviors that allow a judgment against a criterion. For both 
these examples, the audience, situations, and topics are critical to the 
confidence with which judgments are made. 

The examples in the preceding paragraph ar> only indicative of an 
approach; they cover only part of the area of interest (e.g., the speech 
is almost entirely referential). It may be helpful to consider a tentative 
list of objectives for speaking and understanding. The list is intended to 
be illustrative; it does not specify the entire range that this success 
criterion requires: (The child will . . .) 

a) carry on telephone conversations with a variety of listeners . 

b) report the speech of someone else accurately enough for the other 
speaker to agree that that was what' he said. 

c) express his own feelings and the feelings of others. 

d) speak about imaginary or projected events sufficiently well that 
an adult can assess their plausibility. 

e) describe a phenomenon even when he does not have a name for it. 

f) respond accurately and perceptively to questions based on a long 
na *rative. 

g) identify, from a taped spoken message, whac kind of person was 
talking, where he probably was, and to whom he might have been 
s peaking. 

Various levels of observation and degrees of complexity are mixed in 
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the above list. The last item in particular is the only self conscious one; 
it requires the child himself to be sophisticated in the type of judgment 
that is being proposed here as the basis of an entire success criterion 
for a large repertoire of skills. However, some such sophistication 
whether articulated or not is itself part of communicative competence in 
an language community. Examples possible for a systematic assessment 
of the kinds of objectives just listed would be for: 
a range of audiences, 

a) other children, same age and background 

b) teacher of fourth grade pupils 

c) strange adult 

a range of situations, 

a) a small group of children playing 

b) a classroom 

c) a test-like interview 

d) where the speaker can seen an event but the audience cannot 
and a range of topics, 

a) one's own attitudes, or someone else's 

b) a scientific experiment 

c) a social Studies concept. 

Having generated a more comprehensive inventory for each range, on 
the basis of studies in the literature and its own experience, SWCEL will 
predict that the end of participation in the Communication -A rts ; Program , 
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85% of the pupils will function at the individual criterion levels for 
85% of items in each range. It is anticipated that two (initial) 
assessments will be made, one at about four years of age, and one about 
eight. The two assessments will be different in specifics but similar in 
cons true tion. Eight year olds before the program begins, and eight 
year olds in the program will get the same assessment. As an extension 
of the overall criterion level, SWCEL also maintains that nine-year olds 
in the program when tested will either maintain or grow beyond their level 
at the eight- year-old assessment. 

The kinds of specific devices used in assessment will depend upon 

the items identified in the ranges. In general, these will involve situation 

tests and panels of judges, in addition to formal tests of speaking or 

listening ability. An example for the audience range of the kind of 

instrument required is the Functional Intelligibility Test developed by 
43 

Sapon . In this test, a child's recorded utterances are played for 
judges who represent audiences at varying social distances from the 
child. Their success at guessing what situation the child was in 
(e.g., what picture he was looking at) provides a measure of the extent 
of the child's ability to communicate. 
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IIIc Success Criteria 



Criterion Number Three - -Skills and attitudes in reading and writing 

Reading and writing are general complex, and widely variable 
extentions of language as acquired earlier in listening, understanding, and 
speaking. In this extension of the Communication Arts Program, 
the phrase "speak and understand 11 English, as used in Criterion Two, 
can in the same manner be though of as ’’read and understand" English 
or "write and under stand . 11 

A child in the client population is seldom a non-lingual child. But 

just as he speaks English in a narrower than average range of situations, 

with a narrower range of topics for a narrower variety of audiences, 

so is it abundantly clear that he reads and writes with a paucity of 

44 

skills and with low self - involveme nt or need, as Gray and so many 
others point out. 

It is anticipated that desirable changes in both the school system and 
the learners are necessary if pupils of the client population are to be 
successful in school. However, it is not realistic to envision a lessen- 
ing demand for reading and writing skills in the near future. On the 
contrary, the greater the expressive skill of writing and the receptive 
skill of reading, the greater the likelihood of school success, according to 
Zintz 
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Ac cording to Smith in The Psycology of Reading, ^ both reading and 

writing are complex learning tasks with many sub-skill components 

which develop and improve over a prc ^onged learning period. However, 

there are acknowledged sequential steps and a recognizable ability level 

of independent expression in both these forms of language usage. Their 

variation, complexity, and scope increases with learning opportunity 

and utilization, of course. They grow, for example, from most primary 

stages of visual and auditory discrimination to the advanced, versatile, 

and critical powers of a mature reader. 

As the child progresses from his first encounter with formal 

schooling to a strong independent reading level of, say grade four, at 

approximately age nine, ^ he, of course, increases the audience, 

topics, and situations in which he can handle reading. But skills are 
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considered no more important than attitudes about reading, and these 

49 

latter have peculiar intense overtones for this client population. 

This means that concomitant with skills development mast be program 
attention to helping the child use language in his own unique way and 
pace with high positive affects. 

No definitive testing of such growth can be made here because 
these would be, of course, a detailed list cf sub-skills, as expressed 
in long-range goals and daily lesson behavioral objectives. The 
following examples can, however, be illustrative, in increasing but 
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not ' omplete, order of development of reading and writing in range 
of audiences: 

a) with his teacher only, 

b) with others in his class, 

c) for other children, 

d) with parents and siblings, 

e) with adults or business, in secondary, or impersonal contact 

(wuch as reading in other organizations). 

Range of situations: 

a) only with teacher supervision, 

b) with class group interaction and direction, 

c) in the school environment beyond the classroom, 

d) at home 

e) at libraries and all other out-of -s chool reading inter- 
actions of the environment. 

Range of topics, such as: 

a) primary discr mination of letter symbols, 

b) copying of symbol models, 

c) memory of right words, 

d) learning of words, in isolation and context by all word 
attach skills , 

e) and eventually independent reading where topic is limited by 
choice and purpose of content. 

Diagnosis of both individual and group growth is desirable in the 
Communication Arts program. Kinds of devices for assessment will 
vary with specific evaluation needs of the program and classroom 
instructional needs* As Carl Smith notes, assessment utilizes one 
of the following: classroom observation, formal group tests, formal 

individual tests, check lists of behavioral characteristics, and informal 
individual and group testing. 
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Evaluation measures of the Communication A rts Program will 
select from the above types of tools to appraise levels within pre- 
readiness stages, readiness levels, and sequential development in 
reading skills The child will demonstrate this growth when studied 
by program prepared behavioral criterion check, lists, of which 
Barbe's 51 Guide to Personalized Reading Instruction is typical. 
Children will express themselves in several media. A constant steady 
upward growth curve for individuals and groups will maintain and 
will be measurable as suggested in Criteria No, I. The range of 
differences will increase as children are in school, and will show 
increases as compared with the stunted growth range of earlier 
but similar pupils. 
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CHAPTER III 



I. STRATEGIES 

Justification of Choice of Strategies 

To achieve the outcomes listed in the preceding section with 
finite resources requires establishment 01 priorities. These 
priorities in turn shape the strategy by which SWCEL will attain 
those outcomes. The choice of strategies is based upon several 
beliefs and upon some facts about the Laboratory and its clientele. 
Among the beliefs are these: (1) prevention is more efficient than 

remediation, (2) the processes involved in education have more impact 
on children than do particular curricular programs, and (3) lasting 
change in education or in society is brought about where those 
involved in the change participate in formulating it. 

Among the facts about the Laboratory and its clientele are these: 

(1) the Laboratory is capable fundamentally and institutionally of 
addressing education (as opposed to, say, economic) problems, 

(2) the clientele is largely rural, and is dispersed over formidable 
distances, (3) the Laboratory has acquired significant experience in 
the design, development, and installation of innovative educational 
products, and (4) is in contact with a variety of agents and agencies 
who can implement educational change in the Southwest. 
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Prevention /Remediation 



If the primary intended client population includes 750-900,000 
children, then the number of childj n who are presently in school 
systems within the geographic area described above, and who 
evince the deficiencies described earlier, is in the 375-500,000 
range. It seems prudent with scarce resources to obviate the 
recurrence of deficiencies rather than to construct programs that 
presume the ill effects of such deficiencies and try to compensate 
for or remedy them. Accordingly, SWCEL chose to address very 
young children well before the age at which they have usually 
encountered school, and to follow them long enough to see them 
well launched in school. The rationale, then, is that if academic 
retardation has no chance to start, then the retardation cannot 
become progressive. 

The particular age boundaries of three and nine have already 
been discussed. Some expansion may be helpful. SWCEL’s previous 
program efforts have reached , for the most part, children in the 
four and one half to seven year age range; they have been. located 
in HeadStart classrooms, kindergartens, and some second grades-- 
but, above all, in first grades. Some recent pilot efforts b=.ve 
involved children as young as three (e.g., the Armijo Recreation 
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Center, El Paso, where mothers conduct OLP-like lessons with 
youngsters in a day care /pres chool setting). 

Thus, the Laboratory has had experience with the bulk of the 
proposed age range. While approaching even younger children 
might be productive, the great distances of the Southwest and the 
Laboratory’s explorations of the independent installation of pro- 
grams both suggest working with children where they are already 
gathered in some kind of institution. Head Start classrooms run 

i 

by the Office of Navajo Economic Opportunity have been a case in 
point. In general, age three is as young as children become avail- 
able to school-like settings outside the home, for a variety of 
reasons. By cooperating with community or social agencies that 
have built or wish to build preschools, the Laborato *y can stretch 
resources and also be assured of the good will of the communities 
and of the continuity of the program. 

The upper limit to the age range - -roughly, nine- -aside from 
simply helping to focus efforts corresponds to what some observers 
have identified as a time of significant change in children's develop- 
ment, and also to a change in approach to curriculum mat many 
schools implement with the beginning of the fourth grade. While 
grading as a practice for instruction is probably doomed, SWCEL 
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expects a pattern of "housing" those children aged nine and under 
away from those nine and above (e.g. , in "middle school' ) to gain 
acceptance in the next fifteen years. 

Processes / Curricular Programs 

Merely replacing a curriculum component with a more modern 
one probably has little effect upon outcomes as encompassing as 
those sketched earlier. Any lasting bene/its assigned to the curriculum 
component called OLP probably derive more from changes in classroom 
proce s s - - in the approach of the pupils and teacher to each other--than 
from the particular content of OLP lessons. Some aspects of this 
type of process change were detailed earlier. OLP did not merely replace 
a previous program in English as a Second Language. In many cases, it 
preempted time in the curriculum that was being devoted to varieties 
of reading instruction- - inappropriately devoted where proficiency in 
spoken English was falsely assumed at the same time that the demand 
to read English text was imposed. Similarly, asking the teacher to hold 
small group instruction where "jus:" talking and listening took place, 
and where each pupil's success was virtually guaranteed, provided the 
teacher with new, and possibly more accurate than before, perceptions 
of what his pupils were like. 

Looking at another SWCEL product, the Reinforced Readiness 
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Requisites (RRR), durable outcomes are probably related less to the 
pre-reading content of individual lessons than to convincing the child 
that mastery of that "content 11 had some obvious, tangible consequence, 
and that inappropriate appeals, exhortations, warnings, or even punishments 
were unlike to be issued in connection with attaining either the mastery 
or the reinforcing event. 

Installing OLP and RRR into classrooms also highlighted the degree 
to which teacher direction prevails. In OLP, which must be called 
teacher directed (or teacher orchestrated), virtually every lesson calls 
for the teacher to transfer her role as questioner and conductor to the 
pupils. The degree of teacher lirection is limited, just as the scope 
of that direction is limited temporarily by requiring that the program be 
presented to small groups.. In classrooms with one teacher and 20 to 
30 children, there would always be 15 or 20 children outside the OLP group. 
What happens to them can be described as typical in many Southwestern 
classrooms. They do seatwork, usually entirely presciibed by the 
teacher, uniform for the group, and not necessarily productive, but 
at least intended to occupy their time and keep them busy.. If they 
have a choice, it is whethu ;o eavesdrop on the OLP session, or to 
finish the seatwork. 

In the same way that youngsters who do not read have little 
chance of successfully negotiating the school, youngsters who never 
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get to make choices, to direct their own learning, to follow the 
turnings of their own curiosity, have diminished chances of becoming 
eager learners, adventurous thinkers, and confident, effective leaders 
and teachers of yet another generation. If children are constitution- 
ally inquisitive, then a day-in and day-out process of one-way direction 
(or, in effect, regimentation) will serve to alienate them. On the 
other hand, a continuing experience of participating in the direction of 
one's own education will go with the grain or exploration that is a human 
inheritance* Where the risk of alienation is sharpened by a cultural 
confrontation, the necessity for classroom organization to be flexible, 
for the responsibility for directing learning to be shared, becomes 
even more critical. 

Bilingual - Bi cultural Educatio n 

A special case of the paramount importance of process over the 
content of particular curriculum components is seen in the Laboratory's 
stance toward bilingual -bicultural education. Laboratory products have 
been, and will continue to be, entirely supportive of and compatible 
with efforts in bilingual-bicultural education. SWCEL has been asked to 
install its programs, e.g. , the Oral Language Program, Teacher- 
Teacher Aide Companion Training, as components of Title VII and other 
bilingual education projects. The Laboratory staff is quite enthusiastic 
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about the promises of bilingual-bicultural education, even while 

recognizing the difficulties of establishing non-trivial examples on a 

widespread basis. The Oral Language Program, a monolingual program 

in English as a Second Language, fulfills a logically imperative aspect 

of many bilingual programs where English is one of the languages, i.e. , 

that some children will enter not speaking English and will need 

instruction in that language. The OLP cannot in itself constitute a 
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biL gual program, but it also is not intended to be an alternative 
to (or in opposition to) bilingual education. 

The situation of the proposed Communication Arts Program is 
partly parallel to the position of OLP vis a vis bilingual-bicultural 
education. The Communication A rts Program emphasizes processes 
which do not need to be associated with a particular language. For 
example, if being able to orally describe events that are distant in 
time or space is an important communication skill, its importance 
is valid whether the describing is done in English or in Spanish or in 
Tewa. It is likely that most of the components of the Communication 
Arts Program will be articulated first in English. This fact alone 
should not lead to :he mistaken posing of the CAP as an alternative to, 
or in opposition to, bilingual-bicultural education. 
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Participation in Change 



Deriving strategies for effecting promised changes in education 
is relatively simple. To see them through to actual adoption! however* 
would be practically impossible unless the cooperation of those involved 
in change was enlisted early* The Laboratory cannot legislate the 
adoption of its programs. If adoption takes place, it is largely 
because decision makers in many Southwestern communities oerceive 
the programs as pertinent to local needs, and opt to utilize them. It 
is not expected that in a region as large and diverse as the Southwest, 
all components of a SWCEL program would be perceived as equally 
necessary and appropriate by all potential userd. Because the degree 
of commitment to the program is likely to vary directly with the degree 
of choice exercised locally, the SWCEL chose as a strategy to build 
a program which (1) does not preempt all the instructional time of 
any school or school-like institution, and (2) in the substantial time that 
it does occupy, does not over-specify the components that will be installed. 

The Laboratory thus proposes to distribute the exercies of choice 
among users in a Way that is roughly parallel to distributing the 
exercise of choice within classrooms among the learners* Some com- 
ponents of the SWCEL Communication Arts Program will be obligatory 
c 

once the decision has been reached to use the program; others will be 
optional* Within the obligatory items, replacements from other sources 
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that meet certain specifications can be made. However, criteria for 
selection will be only specific enough for the Laboratory to maintain 
quality assurance of its program during development. This concern 
with quality as surance in turn derives from the Labo rator y 1 s commitment 
to the principle of accountability, i.e. , that its products will bring about 
the outcomes they were designed to bring about. 

If the presumed benefits of the program proposed herein are to 
become available to client population children, it will be in part 
through the auspices of members of the secondary clientele: adminis- 
trators, parents, teachers, and aides. Since these people will be 
expected to exercise options in the selection of the SWCEL CAP in 
the first place, and in the selection of components within that program, 
their willingness to make the kinds of changes the program anticipates 
should be enhanced. 

The degree to which members of the excluded populations parti- 
cipate in exercising these local choices varies; by definition it must be 
a small degree in many places. One implication of attempting to work 
with children as young as age three is that the degree of community 
control over any institution where such children might be gathered is 
likely to be higher than, it is for the schools where the older children go* 
The local control of Head Staart programs stands in high contrast in some 
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places with the centralized and distant bureaucratic control exercised, 
over the elementary classes, even though these may be housed in 
the same b’ hiding. In effect, any programs accepted for these younger 
children may more obviously represent rhe wishes of the parents than 
is sometimes true for school-age children from excluded populations. 

SWCEL is governed by a board comprised of individuals concerned 
with education. They represent the states of Arizona, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Texas. The board includes professors, school district 
personnel, teachers, and laymen, and has a variety of ethnic back- 
grounds. The board's advocacy of this program plan represents an 
important (albeit limited) regional commitment- -a significant amount of 
coope ration e nlisted in adva nee - -to the works proposed. This commit- 
ment is necessary although not sufficient to insure that the products of 
the program eventually reach a stage of independent diffusion. 

Educa tional/Qther Kinds of Problems 

A plausible argument can be made that addressing a network of 
societal problems via an educational program entails a serious risk: 
conditions outside of education could make it improbable that improve- 
ments confined to education would yield any lasting benefit. There is 
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further risk of the error of single -pur pose planning, i.e., that 

the educational changes could inadvertently jeopardize a more cnconipass- 

ing set of social goals. Yet SWCEL. is by its charter, the composition 
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of its board and its staff, and its history of funding, an institution 
dedicated to and equipped to deal with educational problems. There 
has been no special expertise or commission, for example, to pro- 
mulgate economic reforms. This institutional character, and limited 
resources, prompt SWCEL to confine its efforts to the educational 
sphere, which is nonetheless vital for being only part of a network. 

At the same time, the risks mentioned above will be guarded against 
by seeking reciprocal arrangements, to utilize resources provided by 
other agencies whose efforts lie mainly outside of education. 

Rural and Pis pe rsed Clientele 

Distances are large and the population relatively small in the 
SWCEL region; the Laboratory’s choice of strategies reflects this. 

For many sites, the school is the single outstanding public building, and 
functions more as a community center than is true in larger towns 
and cities. Attempts to reach outcomes listed earlier for parents 
and aides in particular can capitalize on this phenomenon. In many 
parts of the region, it is possible to estimate accurately that many of 
the school personnel are natives of the area and received their training 
at a specific college or university that serves that area. This fact 
and the expense of travel early provided SWCEL with an incentive to 
export to local centers the task of monitoring and disseminating its 
products. The Master Teacher concept used in connection with the 
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1968 Integrated Plan 
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was the prototype for this kind of installation 



strategy. 

Acquired Experience in Development and Installation 

In the four years of its existence, the Laboratory ha.s acquired 
a significant capability to conduct educational product development, 
from the design stage of diffusion. This capability has been demon- 
strated both for products that were designed largely elsewhere and 
re - e nginner ed by SWCEL, and for products that SWCEL undertook 
de novo . Further, this capability undergoes continuous refinement; 
the evolution of the role of the "mini-school" in pilot testing is but one 
case in point. The Laboratory staff has become particularly convinced 
that for every product that enters the cycle of development, there 
must be a shadow product called its installation strategy. Conversely, 
designs of installation seem to most powerful when there is a product 
'’vehicle 11 (e.g. , the Oral Language Program) to be ins tailed . 

One principle that SWCEL has, always followed is that the districts 
that participate in field trials of products accept some share of 
the cost. When the Laboratory trained "first generation" teachers in 
1968 to train other "second generation" teachers in local institutes, 
part or all of the expenses of both sets of teachers was borne, by 
their districts. In the Laboratory's explorations of the implementation 
of "quality assurance," the districts’ have identified, partly financed 
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the training, and then provided releajed staff time for the role of 
Quality Assurance Specialist. Some of the Laboratory's must 
sophisticated efforts at installation have then involved the training of 
teachers of teachers. Since the providing of necessary skills to 
teachers and their maintenance within certain limits is vital to the 
attainment of promised outcomes by a product, SWCEL's strategy is 
to invest heavily in the preparation of training for teachers. Particu- 
larly when process is emphasized over content, this investment is 
viewed not as a sacrifice of, but as an efficient step toward the achieve- 
ment of, outcomes specified for children. 

A gencies for Educational Cha nge 

In the course of developing and preparing to diffuse its products, 
the Laboratory has cooperated with many (and many types of) agencies 
and individuals. For example, particular school districts (and their 
teachers especially) have played the role of co-expe rimenters (e.g., 
Bernalillo, New Mexico; Odessa Texas) for trials of OLP, RRR, and 
other products or their revisions. The Laboratory has trained teachers 
and university personnel as "installation teams" for its products. 
Further, SWCEL has identified and has begun to launch some Title III 
centers (e.g. , West Texas Education Center) as independent installers 
of products. A project to test the preservice training of teachers in the 
use of SWCEL programs is underway at New Mexico State University. 
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Also, the Laboratory has access to the work of other laboratories 
whose program components are relevant to those proposed here, 
c . g . , as pects of the home visitor approach developed at A ppalachia 
Educational Laboratory will be highly useful in attempting certain 
parent and child outcomes. The Head Start curricula developed at 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development will 
also be applicable. 
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II. DESCRIPTION OF THE CHOSEN STRATEGY 



Introduction 

Arguments were presented in the preceding section for choosing 
the particular strategy that SWCEL proposes. That strategy is 
described in this section. The terms of the description can be trans- 
lated into activities that are located in time and space, i.e., into a 
product list found t .sewhere and into a work plan. 

Ove rview 

SWCEL proposes to carry from design, through various testing phases, 
to diffusion, a Communication Arts Program. This will include elements 
that already have been designed or carried through various stages of 
development at SWCEL o~ elsewhere. It also will include elements 
yet to be designed. The CAP will contain elements addressed to 
youngsters and the adults who contact them. These youngsters, from 
populations described earlier as "excluded,” will move within the scope of the 
CAP from perhaps three years of preschool, through perhaps three 
years of school. The years in school will be divided for purposes of 
product design into pre-reading and reading /writing phases. All elements 
of the program include an installation plan, which also undergoes a 
process of development. 

Aspects of the CAP may or may not be considered "new,” depending 
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on the reference point taken, the CAP as a whole represents an innovation in 
the way its elements are combined and installed. One principle which 
organizes the CAP is the distribution or sharing of responsibility for 
learning. The 'Experience centers," whose functioning is characteristic 
of the CAP, require a change in the process of orchestrating education 
in classrooms, viz. , to a condition where pupils make choices and 
teach themselves, and the teacher assesses progress and offers guidance 
toward additional learning opportunities. Accordingly, the formats 
for instruction are varied and the movement among them is flexible. 

At other levels of the s* stem, the notion of sharing responsibility, or 
of emphasizing selected over mandated approaches also operates. 
Administrators or other school people select from SWCEL products and 
alternative products; teachers develop skills as selectors of materials 
and types of instruction. 

Other characterisitics of the CAP include delay in formal reading 
instruction until pupils have a sound basis in understanding and using 
spoken language, and. specifying a definite and comprehensive set of 
entry skills to reading. Teachers will be expected to recognize, teach, 
and measure acquisition to these before instructing in reading proper. 
Amr.'g these entry skills, and associated with undertaking reading 



instruction is the recognition by pupils of the practical and emotional 
value of reading, and their enthusiastic (and not merely exhorted) use 



of reading. Also, a characteristic* of the CAP is the physically active 



role adopted by the pupils, who in addition to completing paper and 
pencil lessons, change work areas and seek now tasks and experiences. 

A further characteristic of the CAP can be called M relcvance. M This 
includes the choices of materials and methods particula rly a ppropr iate 
to the traditions and current objectives of ethnic or minority groups. 
Relevance also includes providing methods and content which encourage 
healthful affect on the part of both learner and teacher, and accord with 
productive principles of learning. 

Pre - school , Pre - reading , a nd Reading /W r iting Phases . 

The various developmental efforts of SWCEL have to date been focused 
on pre-reading, with emphasis upon English oral language (e.g. , Oral 
language Program) and entry skills to school and reading (e.g. , Rein- 
forced Readines s Requisites). Therefore, in the Communication A rts 
Program, pre-reading components will become available sooner than 
elements from either the pre-school phase or the read ing /writing phase. 
The chronology is . oughlv represented in figure 7 which indicates that 
SWCEL will have products going "down" the age range at more advanced 
stages of development sooner than it will have products going n up M 
the age range. 
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AGES 



OF 



CHILDREN 




Figure 7. Graph showing chronology of development for 

products from preschool (ages three, four, five) 
pre-reading (ages five, six) and reading-writing 
(ages six, seven>eight,nine) phases of Communication 
Arts Program. Dark area indicates availability of 
products for field test and diffusion. 
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Concomitant with this chronology for development, elements of the 
Oral Language Program will be re-engineered for application in the 
pre-school phase. For the principle reason that, by 1975, more 
children will be attending pre-schools , and their learning of English 
as a second language (ESL) will more likely occur there. Therefore, 
systematic ESL instruction will become less necessary at the five - 
six age. Figure 8 represents this future direction for the OLP. 
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Figure 8. Graph showing the direction of development of 

CAP elements resembling the Oral Language 
Program. 
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From the standpoint of school districts and other agencies that adopt 



the Communication Arts Program, however, the chronology of i nstallation 
will be different from the chronology of development. Elements at the 
pre-reading phase probably will be installed first, then the elements that 
cover the upper age range will be next installed, then elements that cover 
the lower age range. This prediction reflects SWCEL's past experience 
installing products in first grades. It also reflects expected changes 
within a school that undergoes such installation and allows for an influx 
of youngsters with heavy pre-school CAP experience. This idealized 
installation strategy also considers estimates of product availability. 
Figure 9 represents this plan for installation for individual adopting 
agencies (e.g., school districts). 




Figure 9* Graph showing an idealized chronology for installation 

of products from preschool (ages three, four, five,) pre- 
reading (ages five, six), and reading-writing (ages six, 
seven, eight, nine) phases of CAP. Dark area indicates 
installation of products for the respective phases into classrooms 
or similar settings. 
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Care must: be taken not to construe the three phases or clusters of the 
CAP components as three distinct levels to which children might be 
assigned on the basis of arbitrary age limits. Rather, the three phases 
overlap in a continuous spiral of increasingly complex skills, (see 
Figure 10.) A given child might simultaneously enter the spiral at 
different entry points if an assessment of his various entering repertoires 




Figure 10. The spiral suggests the continuity of the three CAP 
phases: Preschool, Pre-reading, Read ing /Writing . 

An individual pupil enters the spiral where his behavior 
indicates he should, and progresses at his own rate. 
Elements from all three phases might be found in a 
single classroom. 
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In a given classroom, elements from all three phases might be present,, 



0 




For example, elements in the pre-reading phase address a wide range of 
entry skills to reading for five and six year olds. Implementing these 
elements in a classroom does not preclude instruction in reading for 
those children who are ready to read. Integral with the development of 
various products at the three levels is the development of diagnostic 
instruments and procedures to assess the appropriateness of the pro- 
ducts to the intellectual, emotional and social needs of each child in 
the primary population. 

Guide to Product T,i s t 

Thus far, the description of the Communication Arts Program has been 
in global terms. In this section, these general schema for development 
and installation are translated into a list of products. Asa means of 
understanding the relationship of product elements to each other, two 
paradigmatic schedules are presented. The first, Figure 11, stands 
for a classroom in either one of two phases: pre-reading or r cadi ng /writing . 

The second. Figure 14, represents a pre-school site such as Head Start, 
or a day care center. There arc then, two schedules representing tin oo 
phases. These schedules are paradigmatic in that, a) they show, CAP 
activities for one day that might never occur all in the same day in any 
Classroom, b) they show no activities representing non-CAP or non SWCEL 
recommended aspects of a curriculum. However, (he CAP docs not 
preempt an entire curriculum or all inst ructional time in a clay > 




MORNING 



a) Planning session 



b) Small group, experience 



Self-directed 

independent 

open ended activity 



-center activity 



Systematic (T-pr es c r ibed) 
but self-directed 
activity 




Teacii .r-led 
instruction 



(Equivalent to 
two or three 
experience centers) 



(Equivalent to 
one or two 
experience centers) 



(Equivalent 
to one 
exp. ctr . ) 



c) Group evaluation and planning conference 

d) /Break/ 

e) Total class activity . 



f) Task group activities based on 5, above. 



/Lunch/ 




AFTERNOON 



g) 

h) 

i) 

j) 

k) 

l) 



Total class activity /akin to RRR / 



Free choice time 



o 



o 



O o“o 0 o°o 0 o u o 0 o 



o 



/B r e a k/ 

Return to format of two (b) above. 



O 



. _ . , □ 

Group evaluation and planning conference 



Clean up 




Figure 11. Paradigmatic schedule for a Pre-Reading or Reading and 
Writing "Level" classroom. (Note: this might never be 

the actual "schedule" for any s ingle day in a classroom using 
Communication A rts Prograim). 
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Various ins tructional formats 'iccur: small group instruction, 

individual learning activities, total class activity, teacher -dire c ted 
instruction and activities chosen entirely by pupils. Numbered items 
on the schedule of Figure 11, taken individually, can serve as a context 
for perceiving the role of product elements of, say, the reading phase(s) 
of the CAP. For example, item a, ’’planning session” symbolizes product 
elements for assessing pupils with respect to a compendium of entry 
skills to reading. That compendium and associated performance criteria 
are product elements. Diagnostic hecklists or tests bearing on those 
criteria, and used by the* teacher, are ocher associated product elements. 
Training packages for imparting information on how to use diagnostic 
procedures in setting up a day’s activities are product elements associated 
with ’’planning session. ” Depending upon the proficiency level of the 
class, different diagnostic procedures and different plans might be in 
evidence. 

Other product elements as soc iated with the ’’planning session” in 
Figure 11 include training packages for imparting to teacher aides how to 
assist with planning, and training packages for a ’’third party” independent 
installer, teaching him how to conduct the training of teachers and aides, 
already mentioned. A related but different item in Figure 11 is c (also,k) 
’’Group evaluation and planning conference. ” 

Briefly, a group evaluation and planning conference is designed to 
help the children to talk about what they have done, (including how they 



feel about it) to participate comfortably in setting new goals and tasks, 
to see how planning relates to accomplishing. Produqt elements associated 
with ,f group evaluation and planning conference 1 * include instructional 
materials to show children what such a conference is about (e. g. , a film 
depicting other children having a conference); a set of performance criteria, 
especially related to objectives in the affective domain; record-keeping procedures 
for assessments based on those criteria; materials to help teachers conduct 
such conferences , e. g. , graded series of questions , to ask the pupils and 
types of responses to pupils’ questions; training packages to teach teachers 
and aides their roles in such conferences; explanatory materials for adminis- 
trators on the function and purpose of group evaluation and planning confer- 
ences . 

The ’’total class activity” in item e Figure 11 might be like one of the 
activities in the product element called ’’Walks and 'B.lks and Stuff”, a set 
of materials for the teacher to use in conducting class activities that 
promote various kinds of speech (e.g., questioning, describing at the 
scene, describing in retrospect), as well as the acquisition of knowledge 
(categories, new instances, functions, generalizations) prerequisite to 
becoming a reader. Other associated product element nciude training 

for teachers, aides, parents in the conduct and follow-up of such 

*• \ • 

activities, procedures for assessment of the outcomes, tc. 
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Item f in Figure 11 represents a group format where pupils carry 
out tasks deriving from the total class activity of item e. An example 
might be, that if item e involved the collection of specimens of local 
plant life, then item f involves the setting up of, say, a classroom 
exhibit, documenting it and talking about it. The identification of 
tasks, selection of groups, and shape of the outcome of the tasks 
is up to the pupils. Product elements associated with item f include 
training for teachers and aides on how to foster such pupil-directed accom- 
plishment of complex tasks; criteria and procedures for assessing 
progress both in the skills that the tasks require, and in coping with 
the demands of cooperation and self direction that the task group format 
imposes. It is important to point out that from the standpoint of the 
CAP, such tasks yield progress toward outcomes related to speaking, 
reading , and to feeling good about oneself and about education. They 
may also, incidentally, yield progress toward other outcomes - -e . g. , 
expand science experience. 

Two items g,h, from Figure 11 can be considered together. Item g 
represents a total class activity where , a) the class' collective performance 
helps bring about some outcome desired by the class and, b) the teacher 
initially specified the performance criterion. Item h comprises a time 
when the pupils do what they please, with a very wide range of choices. 

What the pupils elect to do in h provides important information for the 
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teacher. That they can do whatever they wish probably effects their 
performance in g. Items g and h together grow from SWCEL's experience 
with two types of clas. room management programs, viz. , structured 
reinforcement, and Reinforced Readiness Requisites. Product elements 
associated with items g and h include instructional tasks for pupils on 
which performance is judged; devices for showing what the criteria 
are; devices for showing what the desired outcomes may be; ways of 
setting up the room to allow for free choice; training for the teacher and 
aide in using behavior management type systems; procedures for teacher 
and aide to interpret and apply results of observing children under free 
choice conditions* 

Experience Centers* 

Referring to Figure 11 again, items b and j represent the instructional 
format known as Experience Centers. In this format, children go to 
different sites around the room. Each site is associated with certain 
kinds of activity, e.g., working puzzles, painting, listening, typing, 
etc. Although a small group of children is at each center or site, the 
children at a center may be working independently of one another. 

Figure 11 shown a variation among experience centers on a dimension 
from teacher-prescribed and teacher-led to pupil-direct and open- 
ended, with teacher-prescribed but pupil-directed in between. 

Figure 12 expands upon item b of Figure 11 to show what might be 
found at the various types of experience centers in a pre-reading phase. 
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Independent , Self - d irected 
Open-ended A ctivities 



CZZL □ 
CZ j 
CZD 



Library (picture) books, tapes, film strips (experience center) 
Graphic art, and sculpture (experience center) 

Kitchen or household (experience center) 



Sys tema tic , ( possibly teacher prescribed ) 
but s elf -direc ted activities 



CZZ3 

CZZ] 



"Thinkers" and puzzles (learning center) 
Listening, voice recording (learning center) 



Teacher-led Instruction 

Oral. Language Program 

(or Miami Linguistic Readers 
or Human Development Program ) 



Figure 12 




Expansion of Item b (Small group, experience Center activity) 
for (a Pre-reading phase classroom; from Figure 11 
(Note: The titles of centers are merely suggestive; the 

numbers of groups of center's is arbitrary; their 
boundaries are permeable. ) 

n 
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Ivlany product elements are associated with experience centers 
(teacher-led small group instruction is construed as an isolated special 
case of an experience center format), since both the overall format, 
and the content of particular centers are closely identified with the 
flavor of the CAP. Product elements supporting the establishment 
of the experience center format include, for example, devices to show 
pupils what centers are open; training for teachers and for aides in 
a) how to launch centers, and, b) how to conduct assessment of what 
happens at centers; guides for narents visiting an experience center 
classroom; information for administrators on costs of materials /or 
experience centers; training for installers. 

Product elements supporting the operating of experience centers, 
mce the system is established, include instructional materials for 
children; assessment procedures for use by children as well as by 
teachers and aides; training packages for teachers and aides, and 
supporting products fo- parents and administrators. These products 
make operational each of the experience centers shown for the pre- 
reading level in Figure 12. The exact shape of each member of this latter 
list of product elements depends upon the type of center. n Thinker s , n for 
example, are instructional materials which children vise to teach them- 
selves entry skills such as size and shape sorting, matching, visual 
memory, etc. Criteria (which can vary) for successfvil coping with a 
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Independent, s elf -directed 
open-ended activities 



(ZZH 



Library (books, magazines, 
tapes, film strips, 



child-written books, 

etc.) (experience center) 



zzz 



Writing and printing "shop", 
printing blocks , ink, etc. 



typewriter, 



(experience center) 



CZD Science e.g. , live animals, plants. (experience center) 

Systematic , (possibly teacher- pres cribed) 
but self-directed activities 



crz 

zzz 



Reading workbooks 

Self instructional (audio and video equipment) learning center 
Teacher-led instruction 
e.g. , Miami linguistic readers 



Figure 13 . Expansion of Item b (timall group, experience center activity) 
for a Reading and Writing "Phase 11 classroom; from Figure 11 
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a. Planning session 

b. Individual and 
Small group-activity 

Teacher-led 
Ins truction 

c. Total class activity 



Self-directed, independent 
open-ended activity 

(Roughly equivalent to two (2) 
"proto" experience centers) 



Figure 14. Paradigmatic schedule for a Pre-school "classroom" 
(Note: This might never be the actual schedule for 

any single day) 
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I nd i vidua 1 and sma 1 1 group , 
independent and open-ended 
activities 





Bloc^-build ing, sorting area 
or 

Painting, or sculpting, cutting pasting area 




Sandbox or 
Water play area 

or 

Wheeled vehicle area 



Teacher-Led Ins true t ion 



OLP 

OLP 



pre- lessons type activity 

lessons re-engineered to younger children 



Figure 15, 



Expansion of Item 
for the Pre-schoo] 



b (individual and small group activity) 
"level” classroom shown; from Fig. 1 
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"Thinker" may be provided to the child; teaching guidelines for judging 
which "Thinkers" would be most helpful to a child must be provided as 
part of a product. 

In the same way that Figure 12 explicates Figure 11 (item b) for the 
pre-reading phase, Figure 13 explicates Figure 11 (item b) for the 
reading/writing phase. Notice particularly in Figure 13 that the activities 
at several of the experience center s are reading and writing per se. The 
same kinds of description of associated product elements would apply. 

Figure 14 corresponds, for a Preschool setting, to the day's schedule 
as was shown in Figure 11. Figure 15 then expands upon item b of Figure 14 in 
the same way that Figures 12 and 13 expanded upon item b of Figure 11. 

Readers may notice in Figures 14 and 15 a less startling departure from 
current practice than was apparent in Figures 11, 12, and 13. The kind 
of fluid situation depicted there is more commonly found in early childhood 
education than in primary education, although primary age children could 
bring important skills to the fluid situation* Still, the preschool organi- 
zation of Figures 14 and 15 serves as a prototype experience for the pro- 
cesses encouraged by the CAP. 

For the preschool phase, there is a relative preponderance of pro- 
duct elements addressed to parents and to aides, relatively more elements 
involving the native language(s) of the pupils. In other ways, however, 
the preschool phase products are analogous to those of the other phases. 
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III. COMPONENTS/ACTIVITIES /PRODUCTS 



Major program components may be tabled preschool, pre-reading 



and reading and writing. These divisions have been discussed and 



serve mainly to provide a generic classification that may be used to 
describe the level at which a product is employed or the level of a 
puoil's accomplishment. Therefore, a given activity will occur at all 
three levels as may a product supporting this activity. Naturally, 
such a product will contain more sophisticated materials and require 
more elaborate processes for the successively higher level of 
application. 

Figure 16 shows the products that will be developed to support the 
CAP. The column headings enumerate the various possible list of 
materials. These are respectively: (1) Instructional materials that 

the child will use. (2) Assessment materials available to the child. 

These materials or keys will inform him of satisfactory fulfillment of 
a lesson objective. (3) Instruction materials for use by the teacher. 

These materials may be teacher manuals, directives for instituting 
experience centers, or teacher-used realia. (4) Assessment materials 
for use by teachers. Currently OLP content tests, pupil progress 
reports, and cr iter ion les sons are examples of SWCEL teacher assessment 
mate rials .( 5) Training materials for teachers. These are products 
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developed to train teachers. The/ may be used by SWCEL, master 
teachers, or installers. Such products may appear at institutes or 
in-service training sessions. (6) Training materials for aides. These 
products will be comparable to that used for teacher training. (7) Ele- 
ments for use by parents, (8) Elements for use by administrators, 

(9) Elements for use by installers. These are ins tructions for the 
installation of the various activities over products. Installers may be 
SWCEL staff, Quality A s surance Specialists, master teachers > school 
district personnel, education agency personnel, or private individuals. 

The left hand column of Figure 16 shows the classroom activities 
visualized for the CAP. In parenthesis are the processes associated 
with the activity. These activities appeared in Figures 11 through 15 
in the preceeding discussion. 

Examination of Figure 16 will disclose that products are not 
proposed for all possibilities in the matrix; further, that specific 
products are designated in instances where this is possible. Otherwise, 
coding is employed to show that a product is required and will be 
developed. For example, three products are proposed for planning 
session versus assessment materials for use by teachers. These are 
coded PS, PR, and RW~ This should be interpreted that three products 
are for the preschool level, one for the pre-reading level and one for 
the reading /writing level are planned to guide the teacher in assessing, 
diagnosing, and prescribing for the children at these respective levels. 
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However, training materials for teachers in conducting the planning 
session is visualized as a combined training package (CTP) identical 
for a ny or all of the three levels, Additional coding appears and is 
explained on Figure 16. 
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efforts to later attainments) 



IV. PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT S L'RATEGIES 



The model for educational product development that SWCEL 
follows is represented schematically in Figure 17. 



0 

Design 



1 

Pilot 

Testing 



2 

Service 

Testing 



3 4 

Field Diffusion 

Testing 



Figure 17. Schematic representation of the process of educational 
product development (Adopted from Calipers, 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 
Austin, 1969) 



In this model, products are brought from design to diffusion by the 
iterative stages of pilot testing, service testing and field testing. 
Briefly, des ign includes systematic planning and preparation, 
pilot testing refers to the small scale trial of components, perhaps 
in isolation, service testing refers to the trial of a prototype product 
with all components assembled, field testing refers to the trial of 
a refined prototype in an environment that approximates the ultimate 
market, and diffusion refers to the widespread adoption, independent 
of the developer, of a product. 
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CHAPTER IV 



PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT SCHEDULE 
I. WORK PLAN 

Figure 18 shows the schedule for the development of products 
proposed to support the activities of the Communicat'ons Arts 
Program. The activities are listed in the left hand column and 
within each activity is shown the proposed development schedule for 
that component (Preschool, Pre-reading or Reading and Writing). 

In many instances, as was disclosed in Figure 16, the product for 
these three components will be a combined training or material 
package. However, during the development stages these components 
often will be pilot, service, or field tested individually. This process 
will be apparent upon examination of Figure IB. 
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PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT SCHEDULE 
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Reading and Writing 



PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT SCHEDULE' (contd.) 




FINANCIAL RESOURCES 



[ Estimates of the resources required to implement this schedule are given in the accom- 
\ panying table. 

'(■ 



j ACTIVITIES 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



( Planning Session 

\ 

\ 

i 1 


— 

90, 000 


70, 000 


70, 000 




40, 000 


10, 000 


| Organization Of Experi- 
j. ence Centers 

1 _ 


50, 000 


70, 000 


80, 000 


100,000 


75, 000 


i 

! Independent Open Ended 
| Experience Centers 

I 

f 


80, 000 


120, 000 


165, 000 


100, 000 


75, 000 


i Systematic Self-Directed 
: Experience Centers 


150, 000 


230, 00,9 


275, 000 


180, 000 


125, 000 


j 

| Teached Led Small Group 
| Experience Centers 


190, 000 


270, 000 


270,000 


230, 000 


90, 000 


| Total Class Visit New 
| Places 


75, 000 


75, 000 


105, 000 


125, 000 


100, 000 


:Group Evaluation and 
Planning Conference 


70, 000 


90, 000 


120, 00C 


120, 000 


120, 000 


Pupil Choice-Task Groups 

; 


125, 000 


135, 000 


160, 000 


160, 000 


80, 000 


Total Class Performance 
Directed To Outcomes 


275, 000 


300, 000 


350, 000 


450, 000 


400, 000 


Free Choice Time 


50, 000 


60, 000 


90, 000 


90, 000 


30, 000 


© 

ERIC 


1, 155, 000 


1, 420, 000 


1, 685, 000 

L 


1, 595, 000 


1,105,000 
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CHAPTER V 



I. FUTURE IMPLICATIONS 

The installation of the SWCEL Communications Arts Program 
will provide an installation model for other large scale innovative 
educational programs. SWCEL’s experience to date has disclosed 
many of the problems attendant to effecting widespread change in 
educational processes. Successful completion of this program 
plan will mean that there will be available to the nation a strategy 
that comprehends the installation of a completely new approach to 
education in contrast to one that embraces only a single component 
of a given curriculum. Further, there also will be available a net- 
work of instrumentalities that are receptive, experienced, and 
poised to effect such innovations. 
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